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I wonder if every white man in this country, when he plants a tree, 
doesn’t see Negroes hanging from its branches.! 


This is Jean Genet’s vision of America: a nightmare of racism pervading 
not only white politics, but, ‘scattered, diffused ... grim, underhanded, 
hypocritical, arrogant’, the white imagination; a nightmare of white 
imperialism, a repressive police state founded on a legal system designed to 
protect capitalist expansion while actively repressing the black population.? 

It was, however, the call of freedom that drew Genet to the United 
States. Not the self-righteous call of a successful melting pot or of high 
democratic ideals, but a revolutionary cry that came from within the 
oppressed minority, the Black Panthers’ cry. If there was, for Genet, an 
issue to the American nightmare, it was with them. 

This is Genet’s dream of America: young, black, revolutionary, with ‘a 
very extravagant yet elegant way of dressing’ in arrays of colorful velvet 
and satin under heavy leather, and carrying a gun, upright.3 

How and why the Panthers attracted the ageing Genet, ‘most eminent 
prosateur of Europe and saintly thinker of France, most shy poet of 
XX century’ (Allen Ginsberg), is what I shall talk about here, along 
the following interwoven lines:4 the revolutionary politics of the upright 
gun, the revolutionary aesthetics of the velvet and satin, and, briefly, the 
revolutionary erotics of both. 


Genet, who is an outcast of a ‘liberal’ society, demands, in the name of 
liberalism, freedom to live for the monster that he has become. This 
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means that he persists in his failure, in his anomalies, that he heightens 
his exile and since he is now only a nothingness, he becomes a proud 
consciousness of not being.° 


Sartre did not foresee the prodigious political activity that was to fill the 
last two decades of Genet’s life. In a splendid reversal, it was the poet who, 
in 1974, accused the thinker of being unwilling to confront anything other 
than his own ghosts;¢ it was Genet who, that same year, published articles 
in L’Humanité, the militant journal of the French Communist Party.” It 
was Genet who, having once refused to join Sartre in a tour of the Soviet 
Union (‘Sartre asked me to go with him; I think he was afraid of being 
bored. ... I was afraid of being bored’), or to set foot in Cuba until the 
patriotic symbolism of the country’s flag and national anthem had become 
obsolete, spent two years living and working with the PLO in the Middle 
East.8 Several essays and his posthumously published work that celebrates 
the Palestinian struggle, Un Captif Amoureux, followed.? 

The thief, the aesthete, the writer: Sartre, in Saint Genet, did not predict 
another metamorphosis. Yet it happened, a metamorphosis of which 
The Blacks and The Screens might have been literary anticipations, and 
that manifested itself as unabashed political engagement in 1968 when 
Genet expressed full support for the French student revolt, and attended 
the Democratic Convention in Chicago. Chicago reminded him of 300 
Hamburgs piled on top of one another; the Convention bored him, the 
hippies charmed him: 


The hippies had gathered in an enormous hall, as starkly bare as the 
Convention Hall is gaudy. Here all is joy, and in the enthusiasm several 
hippies burn their draft cards, holding them high for everyone to see: they 
will not be soldiers, but they may well be prisoners for five years. The 
hippies ask me to come up onto the stage and say a few words. ... Allen 
Ginsberg is voiceless: he has chanted too loud and too long in Lincoln 
Park the night before.!° 


The tone of ‘A salute to 100,000 stars’ is not as mellow: ‘Your dead 
son is a pretense to decorate your house.”!! With breathtaking violence 
and lyricism Genet derides the lavish mourning practices of American 
women, who, draped in black crepe, hang small stars in the windows of 
their homes to announce the deaths of their sons in Vietnam. This text 
is perhaps one of the most scathing attacks on American imperialism and 
self-righteousness: 


And speaking of your boys, what are they doing? They are fucking the 
prostitutes of Saigon, both male and female, they are being robbed of 
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their dollars, and when they are dead but intact, they gladly allow 
themselves to be buggered, or else, if they are alive, the strangest 
adventures befall them. 


Ladies and gentlemen, do you know the story of the little eight-year- 
old girl who captured a six-foot-two paratrooper, blond of course? She 
turned him into a doll. A tall doll who opened his mouth and closed 
his eyes — blue of course. She made him a dress out of the parachute 
material, and from the screws — your screws! from your airplanes shot 
down — she fashioned earrings and necklaces for her doll: the little Viet 
Cong girls mourn their dead differently than you.12 


The Panthers sought Genet’s support in the late 1960s. He lived with them 
for several months, accompanied them from university to university, talked 
in their favour and enabled them to talk too, in places to which they 
would have otherwise been denied access. He put his literary legitimacy 
at their service, in the absence, he says, of an American of equal status 
and shared sympathies: ‘And I must admit that, up till now, in America, 
there has been no Clémenceau, no Jaurés, and especially, among the 
intellectuals, no Zola to write “J’Accuse”. A “J’Accuse” which would 
bear witness against the courts of your country and against the majority 
of whites who have remained racists.’!3 Genet wonders why this is the 
case, why no American writer has provided aid to the country’s only 
credible revolutionary party; for the Panthers would have welcomed such 
help. Some white lawyers defended their cause, show-business personalities 
occasionally raised money, but no intellectual or artist articulated a strong 
commitment to their struggle, even though it offered the American Left 
at large a place to act in concrete ways, rather than with the facile 
and symbolic gestures that suggest that all practical revolutionary efforts 
have been exhausted. Real issues, real lives were at stake: twenty-four 
Panthers kilied by the police between October 1968 and October 1969; 
later George Jackson killed, Angela Davis in jail, many more deaths, 
many more hideously unfair trials. As he ponders the curious silence of 
American writers (to support the Panthers would have required, it is true, 
greater courage than the public declamation of a couple of pages from The 
Satanic Verses), Genet reflects on white liberals’ most cherished fallacy and 
favourite excuse, black racism: 


Ive heard talk of Black racism. We should be aware of too-easily 
established parallels. 


If White racism is born out of a feeling of superiority and contempt, so 


that Whites could better exploit the Blacks, the almost desperate hostility 
of the Blacks was never aimed to exploit us, not by a long shot. But 
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many intellectuals hold on to this facile analogy, however different the 
two ways of acting in their origin and expression. 


I have even come to question whether the absence of rigor in their 
analysis might not be just one more form of white racism. And also of 
intellectual laziness, if one wants to call it that. In short, the easiest thing 
for the intellectuals would be to put the Blacks to work once more, this 
time to handle the analytic chores. Which is what the Blacks are now 
doing.!4 


Genet certainly derived a certain pride from having been asked to play a 
role that no other would have accepted — the pleasure of singularity, again. 
Recurring over and over throughout his writing on the subject is the ease 
with which he was adopted, not only by this revolutionary movement, but 
by black Americans in general. With boyish satisfaction he boasts that he 
once wandered unaccompanied into a Harlem bar where he made everyone 
laugh with his accent, where he felt at home with those around him and 
they with him: ‘I was in the midst of a conversation with a pimp and the 
owner when two Panthers finally found me, in the city-jungle’15 (Genet’s 
italics). Also a source of some satisfaction was the ease with which he 
was able to leave France and join the Panthers. One of the better known 
aspects of Genet’s life is, perhaps, his Spartan hotel room surroundings, 
his lack of permanent address (his passport showed that of Gallimard) 
and of belongings. Although the attitude is by no means original, Genet 
carried the repudiation of material anchorage and domesticity to greater 
lengths than others. Towards the end of his life, he finds a new justification 
for a choice that aestheticism suffices to explain: the ability to engage 
immediately. He tells Hubert Fichte: 


When Bobby Seale was arrested ... two Panthers came to see me and 
asked what | could do for Bobby Seale. This happened in the morning 
and | answered: ‘the simplest would be for me to go to the United States 
and take a look at the situation.” They asked me: ‘When?’ — ‘Tomorrow’ 
— ‘So soon?’ I saw that the Panthers were disconcerted. They are used to 
going very fast, and | was going faster than them, and simply because | 
lived in a hotel. I had a very small suitcase. If ] had an apartment, would 
I have done the same thing?! 


In the Panthers, Genet recognised those who were oppressed, castrated, 
beaten, robbed; those whose itinerary was part of a larger movement that 
rejected ‘The Western World, hence Christianity, out-of-breath but still 
harmful.’!7 Paying little attention to the fact that, in a pragmatic move 
to reach the people, the Panthers did form strategic alliances with the 
Church, Genet suggests that one of their effects was to slowly erode 
Christianity: ‘Around them, around us, palpitates an evangelical morality 
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which evaporates, lingers, but was. They ripped to shreds exhausted angels 
and precepts with the help of the very principles which were imposed 
on {the black world] by the Christian Church.’18 How could it not be 
so, since he considered the Church a chief agent of black oppression: 
‘Born of an oriental fable whose original meaning was diverted by the 
Occidentals, [the church] has become another tool of repression, especially 
against the Blacks to whom it preaches an evangelical softness in order 
to respect the master — the white man — and it also promises the flames 
of hell to those who rebel.’!9 What the Panthers undoubtedly rejected 
were the non-violent methods advocated by Martin Luther King, whose 
murder, Eldridge Cleaver argued, proved the inefficiency of such practices: 
‘That white America could produce the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther 
King is looked upon by black people — and not just those identified as 
black militants — as a final repudiation by white America of any hope 
of reconciliation, of any hope of change by peaceful and non-violent 
means.2° The Panthers’ call for total commitment and the use of arms was 
a necessary violence, a response in self-defence to 400 years of violence. 
Huey Newton’s position is clear: 


] am for self-defence. Self-defence is a declaration against violence. 
Violence can be inflicted in many ways. The epitome of violence is the 
vicious service revolver of the police on the local level, and the rifle of 
the military on the national and international level. Violence comes in 
many forms. To deprive children of food is a manifestation of violence. 
To deprive our people of necessary housing is another. To deprive us of 
full employment is a violent action. In short, we will defend ourselves 
against the violent system so that violence will end.2! 


In the face of such treatment, non-violence, Genet says, would have been a 
‘moral dilettantism’, and criminal: ‘To speak to [the party] members about 
pacifism or non-violence would be a criminal act. For it would be to preach 
them an evangelical virtue which no white man is capable or of attaching 
to his own experience.’22 

From the rejection of the Judeo-Christian world, Genet saw a new 
mythology come into being, a new mythology, he notes with some 
satisfaction, that went beyond a nostalgia for an imaginary Africa of Islam 
or Animism. Indeed, if they supported ‘revolutionary nationalism’ (such as 
the Algerian revolution), the Panthers differed, and sharply, from Cultural 
Nationalists, whom they sometimes referred to as ‘pork chop Nationalists’: 
they did not believe that an investment in an African identity, heritage and 
roots, and the celebration of African culture would bring political freedom, 
and, furthermore, saw that it could easily become reactionary, as Papa 
Doc’s dictatorship in Haiti proved.23 They realised that, in general and 
closer to home, black capitalists are oppressors too: ‘if a black businessman 
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is charging you the same prices or higher, even higher prices than exploiting 
white businessmen, then he himself ain’t nothing but an exploiter’.24 The 
last issue on their Ten Point Program was a major political objective: ‘A 
United Nations supervised plebiscite to be held throughout the black -olony 
in which only black colonial subjects would be allowed to participate for 
the purpose of determining the will of black people as to their national 
destiny.’25 They knew that for this to become a possibility, black people 
should first become a politically dominant faction in this society. This 
awareness, that one could not fight racism without fighting capitalism, 
was not created by the Panthers: it was held before them by Malcom X 
after his break in 1963 with the Nation of Islam, the philosophy of which 
did not draw on Marxism in any way, nor offer a critique of capitalism.26 
It did, however, advocate the right to bear arms in self-defence, a belief 
that Malcom X always reaffirmed. Because of their numbers, and of their 
paramilitary style, the Panthers not only held this belief but enacted it in a 
strikingly visible manner. Even though they did not rise to prominence until 
after the assassination of Malcom X in 1965, his legacy to the Panthers, as 
they carried on his fight for a radical alternative to mainstream Civil Rights 
movements, cannot be underestimated. 

To attain their goal, the Panthers issued demands of a practical nature, 
demands that did not contradict the Constitution of the United States and 
that could be immediately implemented. They wanted the freedom and 
power to determine the destiny of black communities. They wanted full 
employment and housing fit for human beings. They believed that black 
men should not be forced to fight in the military service to defend a 
racist government that does not protect them; and they should not kill 
other people in the world who, like them, are victimised by the United 
States. They demanded an immediate end to police brutality in black 
communities; and that all black people be released from jails and prisons 
(‘virtual concentration camps for those who resist the unequal distribution 
of wealth’, in Angela Davis’s words).27 Courts should follow the 14th 
amendment and ensure black people the right to be tried by their own peer 
group — people from their own communities. Children should be offered an 
education that teaches them their true history and role. As they fought for 
these goals, the Panthers organised a number of community actions. They 
patrolled the streets and documented police violence; they taught ‘legal 
first aid’ (everyone’s basic rights when dealing with arrest or harassment); 
they instituted educational programmes and breakfast programmes; they 
directed the traffic at a dangerous intersection where several children had 
been hurt. In short, they combined revolutionary vision with grass-roots 
practicality. 

Surfacing from The Balcony onwards, but never as forcefully asserted as 
in his writing about the Black Panthers and the PLO, is Genet’s distrust of 
revolutionary symbolism that is not sustained by actions. Vain, in his eyes, 
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were the gestures of liberals; vain, often, were those of hippies, however 
fondly Genet sometimes spoke of them. As they sank deeper and deeper 
into negation, as they wiped themselves out with drugs that they could not 
control, what these inheritors of white America shared with the Panthers 
was a ‘hatred of this Hell’.28 Loaded with their vague, countercultural 
ornaments, with their flowers, the hippies gracefully vacillated, but Genet 
knew that they were going nowhere. In contrast, the Panthers, however 
reliant on style and emblems, appeared rugged, dry, severe when necessary, 
and strategic. 

Combining the practical and the symbolic, the revolutionary politics of 
the gun that the Panthers always showed, never concealed, and carried 
upright, were clear, and powerful. In the State of California, at the time, 
to carry a firearm was a right. However, to conceal the weapon was illegal. 
Therefore, the Panthers very visibly carried their guns, a gesture which, of 
course, was seen as defiant, and signified a great deal: to both the black 
and white communities they showed that the time of passive submission 
was over, and that the law authorizing the possession of a gun, which 
was surely designed for whites, could also be used by blacks. What better 
demonstration that all Americans are not equal under the law than the 
scandal they created precisely because they remained within its confines. As 
they entered the Sacramento Capitol, in a move designed to attract media 
attention, to get publicity and a message over to the people, Bobby Seale 
recalls: 


And then as we began to walk, I noticed one thing. [White people] moved 
and stepped aside, and I saw some with their mouths hanging open, just 
looking, and they were saying with their eyes and their faces and their 
expressions ‘Who the hell are these niggers with guns?’ And some of 
them were just saying ‘Niggers with guns, niggers with guns,’ and | 
pointed them out as the enemy because they were confused.29 


No doubt the guns’ uprightness contributed to the astonishment. Again, 
behind a posture that no doubt could be read as one of phallic aggression 
was a careful logic, a practical, law-abiding reason: 


. we held our guns straight up because Huey had taught us not to 
point a gun at anyone because not only was it unsafe, but at the same 
time there was a law against just the pointing of a gun. Huey had 
researched this very thoroughly. We didn’t want to do anything to justify 
the pigs vampin’ down on us, which they would love to do if they had 
a pretext.39 


How Newton and Seale bought their first guns also brings the practical 
and the symbolic into lively dialectics: they sold copies of Mao’s Red 
Book which they had bought for 30c. each at the China Bookstore in 
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San Francisco for $1 on the Berkeley campus. Business was good: clearly, 
to the radical students, the sight of two black men telling them to do it 
like the Red Guard did it justified the marked-up price. The logic of this 
venture was impeccable, the marketing successful, the guns were bought. 
‘A member of the Black Panther Party,’ wrote Genet, ‘he enters with ease 
the development of dialectical materialism.’3! The guns, in turn, served to 
draw the Black community to Communist thought: 


Huey ... would say: ‘Bobby, you and I know the principles in this Red 
Book are valid, but the brothers and the black folk don’t and they will 
not pay a dollar or thirty cents for that book. So what we have to do is 
get to the white radicals who are intellectually interested in the book, sell 
the book, make the money, buy the guns, and go on the street with the 
guns. To protect a mother, protect a brother, and protect the community. 
And in turn we get brothers in the organization and they will in turn 
relate to the Red Book.’32 


In his speeches, in the articles he wrote for Ramparts, The Black Panther 
and the French press, Genet talks in political terms, with ‘realism,’ as he 
himself pointed out in his May Day Speech, delivered at Yale in 1970: ‘no 
unreality should creep into my statements, for it would be prejudicial to the 
Black Panther Party and to Bobby Seale who is really in a real jail made of 
stones and concrete and steel’.33 He keeps the poetic at bay, himself in the 
background. Considering his role to be that of a porte parole and nothing 
else, he bluntly declines, in an interview for Le Nouvel Observateur, to talk 
about his own work.34 

In Un Captif amoureux, however, Genet readily brings his history and 
his sexuality to bear on the question. He identified with the Panthers’ 
construction of a self born of rejection, with the enterprise of those 
who, having been designated as outlaws from birth, construct themselves 
as such, but on their own terms: 


Blacks in America have no more roots in the society in which they live 
than I had in the one into which I was born. White society rejects us, 
them and myself. | was and I have positioned myself as an outcast, as 
they do. The difference is that | was alone and without hope. They, on 
the other hand, are together and have the hope of a revolution.35 


‘I was and I have positioned myself as an outcast, as they do.’ Here, Genet 
espouses Sartre’s analysis of his own case, as he draws a parallel between 
his and the Panthers’ wilful construction and representation of self; both 
are responses, freely adopted responses, to the alienation imposed by social 
conditions. Genet explains that, once positioned as an outcast, alone, he 
could not change the world; he could only pervert it, corrupt it a little, a 
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corruption he could hope to achieve only through linguistic means.3¢ For 
him, who so celebrated singularity, to talk about community in a manner 
as positive as he does here is unprecedented. Also unprecedented is his 
delight in finding a father in David Hilliard, the party’s Chief of Staff: 
‘My father was black and thirty years younger than me.’37 A father to 
Genet, and while talking to a group of students, children of the Black 
bourgeoisie, their faces turned up towards his in silent expectation, a 
patriarch: 


He was the patriarch talking to his descendants and explaining to them 
the reasons for the struggle and the logic of the tactic. These relations 
were political, nevertheless political concerns alone did not create this 
cohesion, but a very subtle and strong eroticism. So strong, and at the 
same time so obvious and so discreet that I never desired any one person: 
I was nothing but desire for the group and my desire was fulfilled by the 
fact that the group existed.38 


In the interviews with Fichte, Genet explains that he had been invited by 
two revolutionary movements, the Panthers and the PLO. If he accepted to 
join them, it was because he supported their political struggle, but that was 
not the only reason: in both groups he discerned a strong and appealing 
erotic charge.3? In Un Captif amoureux, the erotic and the revolutionary 
are shown to be intertwined; in fact, eroticism is a necessary component 
of revolutionary endeavours, eroticism, and joy: ‘It’s very important that 
revolutions happen in joy. The smile of Fidel Castro, Ho Chi Minh and 
Chou en Lai is a fact that must be taken into account.’4° So imperative 
is this attraction that its lack is something that Genet finds difficult to 
tolerate: ‘If it is difficult to talk about the physical attraction and the 
eroticism that operate in a revolutionary group, it is even more difficult 
to evoke the disgust, the physical repulsion that one might feel for boys 
and girls apparently lacking in charm. It happens, and sometimes it is 
unbearable.’4! 

When Genet talks at some length of the erotic power at play among 
the Panthers, it is to dismiss the impact of an obvious phallocentrism, 
directed at the outside world, and, to a certain extent, created by the 
outside. An ostentatious phallic exhibitionism was a response to the white 
breasts displayed at radical chic parties given in the Panthers’ honour. It 
was their ideas that constituted a rape of Victorian morality: 


Still, in early 1970, the Party had the suppleness and rigidity suggestive 
of a male organ — to elections they preferred its erection. If sexual images 
recur, it is because they impose themselves, and that the Party’s sexual 
signification — erectile — seems quite evident. It is not that it consisted 
of young men who fucked their women night and day but rather that 
each of their ideas, even if it appeared basic, was a spirited rape 
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that endangered a very old, faded, effaced but tenacious Victorian 
morality.42 


Though the Panthers acted out, as a conscious and wilful self-representation, 
the sexual symbolism that was attributed to them by outsiders, within the 
movement efforts were made to correct sexism. Women were encouraged 
to play a role as complete and active as the men’s. Genet remarks on the 
sobriety of their dress (‘often wearing boots, and masculine pants’);43 and 
they too carried guns: ‘The way we see it, the sister is also a revolutionary, 
and she has to be able to defend herself, just like we do. Because the pigs 
in the system don’t care that she’s a sister; they brutalize her just the 
same.’44 As well as advocating gender equality among party members, 
Huey Newton, in August 1970, advocated support for the Women’s 
Liberation Movement; and, also, for Gay Liberation.45 He called for 
the party to unite with these groups in a revolutionary fashion and 
advocated respect for all oppressed people: ‘And I know, through reading 
and my life experience, my observations, that homosexuals are not given 
freedom or liberty by anyone in the society.’ He bluntly acknowledges 
the existence of reactions of homophobia among his peers: ‘As we very 
well know, sometimes our first instinct is to want to hit a homosexual in 
the mouth.’ And he counteracts them with a simple statement: ‘We must 
understand [homosexuality] in its purest form: that is, a person should 
have the freedom to use his body in whatever way he wants to.’ Genet 
claims that it was partly as a response to his presence among them that 
such a position was taken.46 Perhaps nothing attests better to the party’s 
respect for him than Newton’s remark: ‘maybe a homosexual could be the 
most revolutionary’. 

More relevant, and far more interesting to Genet than the macho 
posturing that was very much ‘in the eye of the beholder’, were the erotic 
dynamics at play among the Panthers, vital interactions that guaranteed the 
cohesion of the group: ‘In spite of their Korean retenue — North Korean 
— the Black Panthers could not help this: to attract each other, so that 
the Black Panther Party was made up of magnetized bodies magnetizing 
each other.’47 Among these bodies, the tension of contradictory forces, 
retenue and attraction; to their voices, a double edge of violence and 
tenderness. Genet felt their attitude towards him to be one of great 
gentleness, a gentleness that was not accorded to him as a privilege, 
but from which he benefited since it was, it seems, the Panthers’ very 
nature. As well as non-gender specific, the sexual energy that pervaded 
the group was extraordinarily fertile: ‘It is true that there was a sort of 
wild fertility ... such that these blacks evoked ferns, tree-like or not, 
without flowers or fruit, whose perpetuation and repercussion occur with 
the bursting of spores.’48 Perpetuation and repercussion, not reproduction; 
the male and female principles are not at play here. Perpetuation, an 
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uninterrupted line into the future, that Genet comments on elsewhere: 
‘May the absence and invisibility of the blacks we call dead be well 
understood: they remain activity or rather radio-activity.’49 Repercussion: 
indirect, fragmented effects or reactions along a line that can be deflected, 
angled in relation to its source. Effects or reactions that are not always 
controllable. Sometimes, the deviation occurs in a direction adverse to its 
source. One such negative repercussion, Genet notes, was the ‘iridescent 
fringe’, the permeable barrier between the Panthers and the Whites: those 
who emulated the Panthers’ appearance, their contestatory emblems and 
discourse, but without their courage and devotion to the cause. Those who 
copied the oppositional style but not its content, who were not governed by 
revolutionary discipline, came out at night, in carnivalesque fashion, after a 
conventional day at the office, and ran wild. 


Among the perpetuations and repercussions of ambiguous consequence 
were those of images, whose significance in this revolutionary enterprise 
Genet highlights: ‘From its creation in October 66, the Black Panther 
Party did not cease to surpass itself, with streams of almost uninterrupted 
images, until the end of 1970.’5° There was a certain danger in this. The 
press wanted to show the Panthers as a bizarre, mindless happening in 
violence, an entertaining, provocative, insignificant spectacle that was 
isolated from history. The tactic was to arouse an interest that was based 
on sensationalism alone, to later ignore the party and therefore deflate 
the interest. Furthermore, the Panthers’ dress, language, attitudes — their 
revolutionary aesthetic — were so widely represented in the media that they 
seduced not only those of the iridescent fringe, but were also appropriated 
by whites who had little understanding of their significance. However, this 
repercussion — the mass diffusion of images — was not as detrimental as one 
might imagine; it did not succeed in dispersing and deflating the party’s 
power. For the Panthers were not passively submitted to the media; rather, 
they used it as a tool to gain publicity. It was perhaps, Genet remarks, 
because the party lacked apparent depth that the movement propagated 
itself so fast. For it was the Panthers themselves who sought attention 
— if they decided to march on the Capitol, it is because they knew the 
press would be there. Theirs was a group that exhibited itself rather than 
hid itself. 

If the Party suffered from the fragility of fashion, it was also tough 
because at its source was a group of people devoted unto death to 
their struggle, people whose engagement was total, who were ready to 
die and kill. If the widely publicised image of the two black athletes 
who, in the 1968 Mexico Olympics, defied all protocol while receiving 
their medals by raising their leather-gloved hands in a clenched fist salute 
as the American anthem played, had such an impact, aroused such fear 
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among the white population it is because it conjured up not only other 
images but the reality of visibly armed Panthers: ‘Beneath [the Panthers’] 
insolent provocation, the whites knew that there was the will to live up to 
the sacrifice of life.’5! 

Images, in which the self is gathered, crystallised, are testimonies to one’s 
specificity and uniqueness, Genet suggests. They serve in the construction 
of subjectivity and to propagate the self, after death, into history: 


From Greece until the Panthers, history comes from the need to detach 
from oneself — if one wills, to delegate into the future — fabulous images, 
acting in the long, very long term, after death: Hellenism will gain true 
power only after the death of Athens; Christ tells Peter off who wants 
— seems to want — to stop him from realising his image, and from the 
beginning of his public life, Christ does all he can to be noticed.52 


Like Christ, the Panthers did all they could to be noticed. The whites’ 
shudder in front of the guns, the leather jackets, the rebellious hair, the 
rhetoric — the Panthers wanted it. They wanted to be seen, and heard. They 
talked back: 


“Your true address is 841-47th Street?’ 

Huey said, ‘That’s right.” The pig then looked at his license. ‘What’s 
your phone number?’ And Huey said, ‘Five!’ and stopped and wouldn’t 
say anything else. And the pig said ‘Five what?’ 

This is what began all the shit between the party and the pigs. This is 
when the shit got started. Huey said, ‘The Fifth Amendment, Pig! You 
ever heard of it? Don’t you know about the constitutional right of a 
person not having to testify against himself? Five! I don’t have to give 
you anything but my identification, name and address, so therefore | 
don’t even want to talk to you. You can leave my car and leave me 
alone. I don’t even want to hear you.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ the pig said. And Huey said: ‘Just what I said. 
The Constitutional right of any man is that he doesn’t have to testify 
against himself.’ And Huey got a big M-1 sitting to his right with his 
hand on it. I got this 9mm sitting beside me, and Huey got this big M-1 
at his side.53 


They wanted this image, theatrical and dramatic, this conscious and 
wilful representation of self. Their style was as strategic as their Ten 
Point Platform. But this theatre, unlike that of Brecht (‘who never did 
anything for Communism’), had no stage on which to be played: the 
American territory altogether belonged to white America. The Panthers 
had no stage of their own, no curtain ever fell on the show, and the 
audience was never passive: black, it supported them or rejected them; 
while, it feared them. The locus of their exhausting theatricality was their 
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bodies, and the territory that the Panthers most successfully invaded was 
that of white consciousness: 


In place of real independence, territorial, political, administrative, judicial, 
requiring a confrontation with white power, a metamorphosis of the Black 
occurs. From invisible he becomes visible. This visibility is achieved in 
several ways. Black is not a colour: on a base of pigmentation more or 
less dense, he can arrange his colourful clothes that are true feasts, or 
decors of gold, azure, mauve, on a background that is black but more 
or less, which requires a study of harmonies of pastel and violent tones, 
in any case drawing the eye, and these decors cannot hide the drama that 
is played out, since from the eyes that live there a terrifying eloquence 
emerges.°4 


This metamorphosis, from invisible to visible, this negation of the white 
perception of a uniform mass of blackness, this reappropriation of bodies 
in individual diversity, bodies as base of harmonies, or décor, backdrop, 
Genet elsewhere calls an illumination of existence. Against the décor, a 
drama is being played, a drama that is not overshadowed by the aesthetics: 
‘from the eyes that live there a terrifying eloquence emerges’. Whatever the 
individual variations to the backdrop, the drama, the drama of oppression 
and the struggle from oppression that is being played out, is common to 
all. The illumination — ‘by crackling, by sparkling, and finally by making 
not only visible but also luminous the Black question’ — was successful, 
effected real change, for the whites were affected by it.55 They saw the 
theatre, the silk and the velvet and the rhetoric; they also saw the terrifying 
eloquence, and they were terrified. 


By the mid-1970s, the Black Panther Party had been wiped out by the 
FBI, through its powerful COINTELPRO (‘Counter Intelligence Program’) 
apparatus, which, initially developed in the 1950s to undermine the 
Communist Party USA, was then launched to dismantle and systematically 
eradicate Black Liberation Movements. Subversive infiltrations, illegal 
prison sentences, murders — all means were employed to drive home 
the point that the public waving of guns at the US power structure 
would not be tolerated. Under such circumstances, the Party did not 
subsist. Its leaders, if not killed, had endured jail brutality, death threats, 
exhaustion. Its leaders, Huey Newton and Bobby Seale, retreated away 
from the political arena and into grass-roots community work.5¢ 

Political revolutions, Genet remarks, rarely correspond with what one 
calls artistic ones. In fact, post-revolutionary art often relies on traditional, 
academic expression; and an artist’s political allegiance does not necessarily 
translate in an innovative practices? Gustave Courbet supported the 
Commune, but he did revolutionise painting. Baudelaire might have 
been on the barricades of 1848, but he had already written much of 
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Les Fleurs du Mal by then. And artistic revolutions rarely bring on 
social change; they do not change the order of the world, which they 
might sharpen, enrich, render more complex, but not transform. Only a 
political revolution will do this, and the one for which Genet expresses 
the greatest admiration is the Chinese revolution:58 because the immense 
territory was liberated from imperialist powers — French, English, Japanese, 
American (‘All the whites were thrown out’, the parallel with the Panthers 
is obvious); because 800 million people were fed (the Panthers developed 
breakfast programmes for hungry children); and because the Chinese 
promoted literacy among the entire population (the Panthers developed 
special educational programmes). 

However, the affective and the aesthetic played an important role in the 
Panthers’ enterprise, and its most obvious result, in Genet’s eyes, was a 
metamorphosis of black Americans, the illumination of their existence, the 
passage from invisibility to visibility. They won their struggle, he notes, 
thanks to poetry; they were on the side of the weakest with insolence, 
playfulness, eroticism. Not only did they bring poetry to bear on their 
struggle, they were poetry. A recurring image throughout Un Captif 
amoureux is that of white America as a white page, meaningless were 
it not for the black signs: ‘Blacks in America are the signs that write the 
story.5? The white page is only the support. And those words that are 
crossed out, erased, those who have disappeared are ‘the poem of the 
poem’. So powerful was this combination of the poetic and the political 
for Genet that in place of the American nightmare, he was able to live a 
childhood dream: ‘I probably realised a very old childhood dream, where 
strangers — but in fact more similar to me than my compatriots — opened 
my eyes to a new life.6° 
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